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PREFACE 



The "Student NftA Looks at Accreditation" is the result 
of a partnership project between the Student NEA and NEA Instruction 
and Professional Development. The purpose of this overview \and 
guidelines is to provide Student NEA members with background 
information about accreditation and certification in teacher educa- 
tion so that they can take appropriate action. Specifically, 
the overview and guidelines are intended to give an understanding 
of: 

1. The organizations involved in the accreditation of teacher 
education. 

2. How these associations are organized and operate. 
3* The interrelationships among these associations* 

4* The role of the teaching profession in accreditation. 

5. The problems and issues involved in the accreditation of 
teacher education programs. 

6. The criticisms leveled against the accreditation process. 

7. How to become involved in these organizations in order to 
make the changes which yoi; want to make in your teacher 
preparation programs. 

An initial draft of this booklet was prepared in 
'Denver by the following students and teachers* 

Students Teachers 

Deb Carlin Kenneth Justice 

St. Paiul, Minnesota Littletoni Colorado 



Melissa King Kenneth Parsons 

Abilene, Texa» Gunnison, Colorado 

John Skinner Margaret Wtiilden 

jonesboro, Arkansas Evergreen, ColoradD 

Chuck Slagle 
Phoenix, Arizona 

special thanks goes to Paul Olson, director of the 
Study Commission on Undergraduate Education and the Education of 
Teachers at the University of Nebraska (IiinGoln), for his very w 
generous sharing of knowledge and information. Finally, we would 
like to tbank all those individuals who erifciqued thifj booklet. 

Dick Cortr^ght Brenda Watkina 

NEA Staff Liaison Student NEA Gtalf Liaison 
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A MESSAGE TO STODEST NBA MEMBERS 



There i* compelling evidence that college students 
preparing to teach are dissatisfied with* the education programs 
which they are required to endure in order to be certified to 
teach. In February 1975,^ the. Student NEA Representative Assembly 
adopted standards for the improvement of teacher preparation as 
set forth in the •'Essential Criteria for Teacher Preparation 
Programs." The implementation of these criteria will depend upon 
your understanding of and- ability to change existing accreditation 
standards* policies, practices, and perhaps even the very organiza- 
tions which accredit teacher preparation. The curriculum of 
teacher prepaption — the number of courses as well as the hours 
that you take, the educational preparation and experience of your 
faculty members, student and recent graduate involvement in program 
evaluation and change — » these and many other factors are all 
maintained in accordance "with minimum accreditation standards 
established at the state, regional, and national levels. 

••The Student NEA Looks at Accreditation" is intended 
ai a companion document to the "Essential Criteria for Teacher 
Preparation Programs." The purpose of this booklet is to 
"demystify" the accreditation process. The booklet is divided 
into two major sections: (1) an ove^^vicw of teacher accreditation - 
its purpose, the relevant organizations, etc.; and (2) 
guidelines which suggest specific action steps for students 
to cake. ' 

in 1070, the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 
and the American council on Education completed an extensive 
survey which was sent to 70,000 students, former students, and 
faculty members at colleges and universities across the country. 
The data were divided according to the students' major fields of 
study, among other categories. The Carnegie Study data, later 
tabulated by the Study Commission on Undergraduate Education and 
the Education of Teachers, revealed the following inlotmation 
about education majorss 

36% of the education students surveyed said that 
they were dissatisfied with the quality of instruc- 
tion which thoy received. 



21% said that th«y ware not raally learning 
anything important; thik percentage was e% higher 
than for the rest of the university. 

33% of the students who labeled thsHselves as 
education majors in the 1970 Carne^ie„ study 
said that the instructor in their »ost recent 
s education course was dull and uninteresting^ ft 
figure higher than for four other professional 
or preprofessional areas. 

34X of the education tnajors said professors in 
their major field do not give their work the 
atitention it deserves almost 9% higher than 
the general run of university students. 

Almost 40% of the education majors believed that 
it was difficult both to get good grades and to 
really 'learn something, while 52% said that colleges 
reward conformity and crush creativity. 

Tl% of the students majOring in education said it 
was usually true that the best way to make it in 
the universitywas to tell the professors what 
they wanted to hear higher than the other groups.^ 

0 

EducJition faculty saw their top priority as 
providing a liberal education for undergraduates 
(30%), their second and third priorities as 
training graduate or professional students or 
doing research (27%) , and fourth a« providing an 2 
education for a student's chosen profession (24%). 

The Carnegie Study data indicate that not Only are there a lot 
of dissatisfied education majors, but they are even more dissatisfied 
with their training programs than are students majoring in other 
professional areas* A change in teacher preparation accreditation 
standards w ill not solve all of the problems and dissatisfactions 

^Paul Olson. "October Report.** Unpublished draft of the final 
report of the study commission on Undergraduate Education and 
the Education of Teachers. Lincoln* University of Nebraska, 
October 1974. Chapter IV, pp 10-12. 
-*»lbid.. Chapter iv, pp. 10-19. 



which you hav* with your preparation for teaching. However, it 
i« one of the moat aignificant influencea affecting your training 
aa a teacher. o ' ^ 

Thirty-four percent ot all college atudenta intend 
' to teach at aoiie level, the largeat group among 
atudenta. • ••Educational peraonnel repreaent the 
largeat aingle occupational group that ia aubject, 
in every inatance, to licenaing criteria and 
procedurea; and proapective educational peraonnel 
repreaent the largeat category of undergraduatea 
preparing for a licenaed occupation. At the aame 
time, theae licenaed educational peraonnel are 
intiwately involved in the ahape of the education 
of the future, and will aurely be involved in re- 
ihaping education in reaponse to legal develop^ 
menta that will force reformulation of the criteria 
and proceaaea of licenaing in a variety of occu-- 
pationa. Finally, viewed from a purely economic 
perapective, educational peraonnel and attendant 
activitiea and service* consume approximately 8% 
of the cross National Product, a proportion about 
equivalent to that consumed by the Defense 
Department, The number of people affected hy 
questionably "equal- opportunity" or ''consumer- 
protective" licensing and hiring practices in 
education is therefore large, and moreover of 
both great importance to the country and great 
weight in the workforce, it should be big 
enough to have some clout in court challenges of 
licensing practices,^ 

A preprofessional advocate is a student who is working 
for positive change in teacher preparation programs! As consumers 
of education. Student NEA members have a legitimate. advocacy role 
and concern in the quality of education for their chosen profession 
Student involvement can improve the quality, and relevance of 
teacher education programs • I urge you to: " 

1. participate in a consciousness-raising effort with your local 
membership to assure that they understand that a denial of 



Ibid., Chapter II, pp. 43-44. . 
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th«ir riqht to participate in thm d«ci»ion«m«king procea« ia 
a violation of thalr conatitatioaaX righta and ia analogoua 
to taxation without rapraaantation. 

2. Ba activa in yoiir Studant HEA and taachar aaaociatiooa to 
advocata tha changaa which you want; atriva tor laqal 

and Cull-voting MMaabar involvamant in daciaioo-making bodiaa 
mtt^ctitiq taachar aducation. 

'i 

3. work With tha accraditation feodiaa which datennina the acspa, 
aaquahcau and cohtiant of taachar education to ensure that thay 
are HMting thair »i«»ior> of quality taachar prapaiation. , 

4. Be aware ol your righta — to information and to due procaaa 
guarantees — and know tha lawa, ragulationa^ and^ageneiea 
eatabX:^ahad to anauri that your righta are protected and that 
you havie proper vahiclaa for the raaolution of your grievancaa. 

1^. ^Ba avari that many of tha deciaiona affecting teacher 

preparat^ion are laade in the atate and national legialaturea. 
Such mtbrmatlon m$y affect the atrategy that you uae in 
impl^ementing the foXlowirig guidelmea. 



John Skinner 

Preaidant 

Studant 

1974-75 
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AM OVXRVIIIf or ACXKnZTATIOir ^ 
AND CSrrXPICATXQir IN TKACHUt BDUCATXOIt 



THE PURPOSE OF ACCREDITATIQW 
^ 

Accreditation is "the process whereby an organization 
'or agency recognixes ;a eallege or university, or a program, of 
sti^dy as haying met certain predetermined qualifications or 
standards THe oiccreditation process as we know it today is 
a uniquely Americen institution which developed beeauiLe ot the 
absence of federal control at educatiohi because oi i^%he failure 
of the states to exe{;cise their legal authorities over higher 
education f and because of a stlronf drive far the development of 
"^'uniforiHi minimum* national standatds. 

i3fohn Mayor, in his study Accreditation in Teacher 
Education , listed f ivepurposea of accreditations 

1. Service to the public * Accreditation is supposed to guarantee 
to the citizen quality in an institution of higher learning. 

2. 'Institutional improvement . Minimum standards, the initial 
•accreditation, and the periodic reevaluation visitations are 
seen as a major thrust for the improvement of teacher 
education. 

3. Facilitating transfers . The establisliment of national* 
standards or norms allows college and university admisiilons 
officers to make easier and more rapid judgments regarding 
the admissl?Sn or graduation of a student* and the movement 
of a student on to the next level of matriculation. 

4. Paising standards of the professirm . "An important objective 
of accreditation is to raise the standards of education for 
the practice of a profession. Almost every profession has 
adopted accreditation as a means of suggesting how its 

" practitioners should be prepared, and, as necessary, of 
. enforcing its ideas. ""^ 

5. information for prospeciuv<i_maplnyfrs . Accreditation is .taken 
as proof of the quality of training which a qraduate from 

the institution has received. 

There are four general steps involved in accreditation. 

I. The accrediting agency decides what standards or criteria ot 
measurement it will employ. 



^^john R. Mayor. Accreditation in Teacher Eilucationg Tts Tnfluenci 
on ii | ^her Education . Waahington, P.O.; National eommission 
on Accrediting (now a part of the Council on Postsecondary 
Accreditation), l%5, p. 5. 
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2. On«*sit« visitations to the institution are ccmUitetcd by a 
t«aii o£ qualified experts to determine i£ the institution's 
policies and practices meet vith the established standards. 

J. The accrediting agency publishes a list of institutions 
that have met its standards. 

4. Periodic reviews are conducted to assure that the institution 
continues to meet the established standards. 

Accreditation is a voluntary service; the institution bein^j 
evaluated initiates the procedure by petitioning the oryanization 
having accrediting jurisdiction. 

In his ''Mesjiage* to Student MKA Hembers,*" Stiiilfnt N£A 
President John Skinner mentioned the importance of acetfditation 
and state approval in the determination of teach**? education 
curricula. Accreditation and certification are additionally 
important becauli "they can have a crucial effect on an individual's 
employment.**^ If ai| individual does not have the required courses 
mandated by the state's approved program or standards, he/she will 
not be certified and will be unable to find a Job. Between states 
participating in reciprocity agreements accreditation is the major 
and in some ^instances the only factor in determining the acceptance 
of an individual's teaching credentials, 
f . , 

Finally* accreditation status is use4 by founiSations, 
individuals, and by the federal government in making grants to 
colleges and universities. Dr. John r* Proffitt, director of 
the Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility Staff, U.S. 
dffice of Education, explains: 

The U.S. Office of Education maintains lists of 
accrediting agencies and Statm agencies which 
have been recognised by the v*S» Commissioner ui 
Education as reliable authorities conr^erning the 
quality €ft education or training offereil by 
educational institutions or programs. Accredit \ 
tation is one of the major recxuiiTMAents for 
institutional eligibility for various federal 
funding programs of assistance to education, 
includinf both institutional assistance and 
student financial a'id programs.. 



^Paul Olson. "October Report." Unpubllahed draft Of the final 
report of the Study cowmission on Undergraduate Education and 
the Education of Teachers* Lincolnt University of flfbraska, 
October 1974. Chapter 11, p. 41. 
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TK»r« i« trimtndDuii pfes»ur« |mt on i^nstit utiona, 
frcm outside «gtneie« «« wtll as frow, th« univtmity itself tn 
urd«r to «i«in pr^stigt by havincf accredited «tatus. in reality 
acereditatian xb far ftm a voluntary choic« it is a neeesgjtty 
far institutions of hightr learning today. 

There are a number of factors whieh cowiplicate 
accreditation of teacher preparation: 

1. Proqrans in teacher education are offered 
by more colleges and universities than any 
other professional field of study. 

2. Teacher education is dependent nim or 
related to wore facets of a total institu- 
tional program than any other area of 
special ited accreditation. 

J. There are philosophical differences r«!garding 

the best way to prepare teachers. 
4. There Is a greater diversity of specialisation 

withm teacher education than is true ot any 

other professional field of study.* 

The lack of agreement on and validated research to support what 
the necessary sXills of a teacher are have resulted tn there 
being "little statistical evidence that teacher education iristi- 
tutiouii pifKlui'e i^eupJe who di« appreciably mor^? capat>lt^ in 
handling the job of teaching than pei.pl© who have similar 
intellectual bae^gro^tid but have had no training m tea*?nifig." ' 

There are three levels of approval or aecreditat itm 
in tea**her pteparationx state, regmnai, and national. The 
state IS involved in approval through its power to regulate 
etJucatitm and to tssue teaching certificates, the regitj^al 
accrediting agencies evaluate the total institution* and the 
national teacher accrediting body — the Katiotnal Chuftcil f .r 
Acer edi tat i^>fi of Teacher Education (HtWK) evaluates the 
teacher education pragra»s. 



jMayor, pp. cit, , p. xv. 

Olson, op- cit, . Chapter tv. pp. l-*!« 
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II > STATE APPROVAL 



The ^tate i^ involved in the approval of teacher 
educatiin programs b«icause of its legal authority to regulate 
education and to certify competeiit teachers. Certification is 
••a prodeiBs ,bf l«gal sanction, authorising the holder of a credential 
'to pei^orm specific services in the put>lic schools of the state." 
Although certification is usually understood to mean the licensing 
of air individual, the majority of the states . (45 o^ them) use 
the approved-program approach, which uses the saifre general 
procedure that the accreditation associations follow. In the 
approved-program approach, certif ication is based Upon the 
recommendation of the institution that the student has completed . 
a prdgram of teacher education according to tWe minimum standards 



of the state. 



This^implies that the state exercises careful . \ ^ . 
scrutijiy of a teacher education program before f 
approval»;.on the basis of a campus visit an^ 
positive appraisal of a program by a team 
broadly representative of the profession ... * 
It implies further that the xiistitution's " 
recommen.dation of a candidate who has completed 
the program is given major.:* -emphases is .issuing ,^ 
the certificate.^ 

Each State department Of education is involved * 
directly or indirectly in the accreditation or . i 
approval of teacher education programs within 
both public and private colleges and universitie'& ; 
of the State. In ^ome instances this function : is 
specifically provided fpr by Statute and is 
supplemented by rates, and regulations o± the 
St*^e\education agency. * i Where^atutor^ authority 
^ifl^ckingv the state board bfC^ilcation or State 
department of education supplies the legal , 



^Ma vbr;> bp> cit. , p. 5. o V 

^0?. M. Stinnett, a Manual on Standards Affectincr scho ol personnel 
4.n the United Statesi l974 Edition . Washington, D.C*.: National 
Education Association, 1974, p. 5>. J ' • 

.^ibid*, p. 5. ;"'''"' ,4 . ■ ■ ■ 



authorization necessary « usually as an application 
or extension of its authority in teacher education- 
and certification. In the absence of specific 
statutes, a State should provide explicitly, 
through board of education regulations* or admin- 
istrative policies of the department^ the legal 
authority for the approval of teacher education 
programs. 

Each state has its own unique patterns and policies of state 
approval. See. the Guideline on "What to Ask State Agencies, " 
page 35.- ' ' ' ^ 

State department officers responsible for teacher 
education and certification belong to* the National Associatidn 
of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification (NASDTEC) 
NASDTEC Standards for State Approval of Teacher Education , as \ 
revised m 1973, represent "the consensus of department of educe*-' 
tion personnel", and are "intended to help upgrade the quality of " 
instruction in institutions engaging in the education of teachers 
and to jpr denote a greater degx^ee of uniformity in accreditation 
procedures among the states*'*^ NASDTEC' recommends that the 
states follow its standards in structuring their state approval 
programs. Copies of th^ NASD^TEC standards may be obtained 
by writing the Utah State Board of Education, Division of 
Instructional Support Ser^ices> ^400 university Club Building, 
Salt Lake city, Utah 84111 (singlts^^pies cost $2.00). NASDTEC 
standards do not reflect the position of the ent^ire education 
profession, only that of state department personnel*^ 

. Many states have incorporated the NASDTEC standai^ds 
into their state standards. According to a 1974 NEA survey, 22 of 
the states belong to the NASDTEC reciprocity system, which means 
that they "will issue regular certificates to out-of'-state 
graduates of programs approved by the home state on. the basis of 
Standards for State Approval of Teacher Education ...."^ 

^National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification. Standards for State Approval of Teacher Education * 

.1973 Edition (Revised) . $alt Lake City, Utah: Utah State Board 
of Education, 1973^ Chapter I.'^ I. 

flbid ., preface 

Stinnettr op. cit. , p. 6. * 
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Such cex:tl£lcatlon reciprocity facilitates tite transfer of 
professional teachers from one state to another. Xn\^ddltlon to 
the NASDTBC agreementr there is the Interstate Certification 
project (ICp) . For further info](:nation on the icp contVcti Mrs, 
Helen Hartle/ Director, ICP, c/o New York State Ed ucatlori Depart* 
ment, Albany, New York 12210 (518/474-6440). \ 

III, RKGIONAL ACCRKDITATICW 

Regional accreditation ii^, an accreditation of the 
institution in general, and doea|^^:i|ot' really address itself to\ .^ 
whether the institution, is able t;p prepare memibers of a specif ic 
profession.' Regional accreditation, therefore, id considered a 
necessary base before a group such as NCATK would even consider 
visiting an institution to see if.^ts programs for the prepara- 
tion of teachers could be apprpvipd. Regional accreditation is 
no indication of any kind accreditation in teacher education. 

*'The most widely recognized accreditation of public 
and private nonprofit schools is conducted by six regional 
associaHQns. The regionals were the first accrediting agencies 
to be set vtPr they were established in response to the tremendous 
growth in secondary schools and institutions of higher education 
beginning in the late 1800's. 

rt^was during this period of efforts to establish 
t1\e function of the n^gional associations, that 
fol^alized notions of what constitutes an American 
college and university came into being* standards 
emerged for finance, f acuity r physical facilities, 
admissions standards, and curriculum. . • 
• , '■^ '-t. . ■• 

The relevant accrediting commissions within the six 
regional associations are: 

1. Middle States Association of College and Secondary Schools . 
Harry W. Porter 

Executive Secretary ■ \ ' ' ' ' " 

Commission oh Higher Educatlqfk 
Gateway One, Raymond plaza West 
Newark, New Jersey 07102 

^elghton, op* cit. , p. 50. 

^Olson, op. cit* . Chapter II, pp. 13- 14, 
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Stat«Bt OAlaware, Oiitrict o£ Columbia, Maryland, Hew Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Puerto Ricb» 

2. New England Asiociation of schools and Colleges * 

Robert R., Ramsey, jr. 
Director ot evaluation 

Commission on institutions of Higher Education 
131 Middlesex Turnpike 
Burlingame, Massachusetts 01803 

States: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Hew Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

3. North Central Association of Colleges and secondary Schools , 

» V ^ Joseph semrow 

Executive secretary 

Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
5454 South Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60615 

States: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana^ 
'Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Hew Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South . 
Diiikota, West Virginia^ Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

4. northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools . 

James F. Bemis 

Executive Director 
Commission on Higher schools 
3731 University way, N.E*, #104 
Seattle, Washington 98105 

States: Alaska, Idaho, Hontan^t Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and 
Washington* 

5. southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 



Gordon W. Sweet 
Executive Secretary 
Commission on Collegirs 
795 Peachtree Street^ H.E. 
Atlanta, Qeorgift 30308 



/ 
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Stat«st Alabawa, Florida, G«orgia, Kantucky, Louiaiana, 
Mlaaiaaippi# North Carolina, South Carolina, Tenneaaaa, 
Taxaa, and Virginia. ^ 

5, Watarn Aaaociation of School a and Colleqa« > ' 

Kay J* Andaraan 
Xxacutiva Diractor 

Accraditing coawiiaaion for sanior collegea and 

Univaraitiaa 
c/o Milla Collaga 
Oakland, California 95350 

Harry D. wiaar 
Sacratary 

Accraditing com»iaaion for junior Collegaa 
Poat Off ica Box 4065 
Modaato, California 95350 

Stataa: California and Hawaii. 

Tha ragional accraditing aaaociationa evaWfata aecondary 
achoola and vocational and tachnical achoola aa w«l aa collagea 
and univaraitiaa. Tha aaaociationa are aupportad/by manibarahip 
faaa and admit to wawbarahip only thoaa inatitutdona that maat 
thair atandarda. "Tha ragional accraditing agaficy ia ua^ally 
both an accraditing body and a maaO^arahlp orgaAization. Collegea 
and univaraitiaa are aaid to ^belong" to tha aiaociation aa 
iianibera, and attend ita maetinga and convantionV^ for inapirationi 
help, and improvawant. «^ 

^ An MCATE paper, "Regional and profeaaionrl Accreditation, 
deacribed .the regional aaaociationa aa followas \ 

Tha^jffgional accrediting aaaociation ia orirfnted 
towarda the needa. of inatitutionn and perhap^ 
logicallyivao, conaidering the thruat of the move- 
ment. The voting a^aibera of the aaaociation are 
almoat always the president and deans of insti- 
tutions and are likely to think with the problems 
of the institutions they represent in their minds. 




^"Regional and Accreditation.** Washington, D.C.x 

national Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. 
A auMnary which borrows from an article by W. Earl Armstrong, 
-Regional and professional Accreditation- which appeared in 
Liberal Education, Vol. 47, Mo. 2, May 1962. 197f, p. 1. 
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Xt iu difficult for thii kind of agency to develop 
policies that would work a genuine hardship t>n 
menber inatitutiona; Revolutionary changea are 
unlikely to occur. While it would be both unfair 
and untrue to aay that such agencies lack interest 
in the public good, it does appear to be true that " 
the focus and thrust of the agency is institu*- 
tionally oriented first, and society-oriented 
second. 

•..In the preparation which an institution 
undertakes to get ready for the arrival of the 
team... the regional agency asks the institution 
to make a •'self-study'* and the purpose of the 
self-study is to identify problems on which the • 
faculty of the institution should be working. 
These self-study reports call attention very openly 
to points of weakness and they raiae questions 
for future action by the faculty. The reports are 
likely to collect facts" largely for the purpose ' 
of identifying problems. The reports are developed 
primarily for the benefit of the institution.^ 

Three of the regions Is compose their higher education 
visitation teamil entirely of faculty and administration (North 
Central, New England, and Western). The categories from which 
the other regions Is draw on to make up the rest of their teams 
are secondary school personnel, non-educators, students, and 
trustees. The institution being evaluated has considerable 
leeway in the makeup of the team, although no commission gives 
the institution the right to reject candidates* 

A survey of the regional accrediting agencies compiled 
in August 1974 asked the following question: "If an institution, 
has accreditation postponed or denied, is this made public?" 
Only two of the regional*, the Northwest and the Southern, make 
public the reaftons for a withdrawal of accreditation to an insti- 
tution of higher education. The North Central Association i» 
the only regional association which makes public the awarding 
of probationary status. The principal means of releasing 

^Ibid. , p. 2. ^ 
Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions of Higher 
Education. "Data About the Regional Accrediting Commissions." 
Washington, D.C.: Council on Postsecondary Accreditation, 
August 1974. p. C5. 

* 



i„.o.«.ti.n on .ccr™-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

th« .t. f «nd «*<'!"^°ff'=*!uc,tion« of th. regional association. 
U.ting or oth« ^"J^^'Seir annual convention. ^ 

a n«vi«l«tt«r or proc««aing« irow tne 

John Hayor =«-«fa ^hat one. the j-^i'^Jf ,„,.er5iti« 
accreaitaa about 85 P-«*"'=-,f„i;;; Ttana^a. and began to apply - 

jUm noted: 

ovarco«a it. d^^'^"^^^"' .1 '^pr^ationary 
expiration of *^:„P!^°f,'iTpp.«. aSicient, 
rnrS'r. q5uro:.:r^/i'oa^ o. gr-c. .ig^t 

Teacher education *°^/,ccr^dit^tion*o* Se 

^ich the regional, pay •"•njxon in tj.^r^c^f.i b..n 
total program. I"-^^/,,^^:^;",^!^. involving junior coU.g... 

„au^::^i^^^^^^^ 

,ora.Xonga.th.^i.gio^^^^^ 
^c"o.rn:rt"o.r.afh /^^^^^ 

^■'^"•V^^'th.'^r" in th'. diJciplin..- r.quir.d 
en.ure that th. worK nrewiration for , 

of t.ach.r. will f co««nity.3 

th.ir teaching cai||.r in a particuj. 



■''f-rJ----- 



^Ibia._ , p. D3. 

'Mayor, op. cit., P- . 
3ol.on, ^o. citV , Chaptar II, P- p- 
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Th« r«9ion«Xs formed the Federation of Regional 
Accrediting Comaissions of Higher Education (IPRACHE) in 1964. 
The Federation, in turn, was one of the associations which 
forsied the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation (COPA) 
in July 1974, along with the National Commission on Accrediting, 
the American Association of Bible Colleges, the Association 
of Independent Colleges and Schools, the National ^Association of 
Trade and Technical Schools, and the National Howe Study Council. 
These associations represent ell of the agencies accrediting ' 
programs. in postsecondary education. cOPA ••reviews 'the work of * 
its member a^ccrediting agencies, determines the appropriateness 
of existing or proposed accrediting activities, and performs > 
other related functions**^ in accord with its bylaws. Information* 
on COPA is available frcMt 

The Ccxincil on Postsecondary "Accreditation 
Oite Dupont .Circle, N.W., Suite 760 
Washington, d.C. 20036 
202/452-1433 

IV. NATIOMAt.* ACCRgPITATIOK 



The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE) evaluates and accredits the professional 
component of teacher education programs. NCATE is composed of 
five constituent organiacationsj the National Education Association 
(NEA), the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE)', the Council of Chief State* School Officere (CCSSO) , 
the National School Boards Association (NSBA), and the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification 
(MAS0TBC) • NCA and Xacte hold the majority of the menbershlp 
and provide a large ]>art of the financial support of the Council. 
In addition, there are five associate member seats on the Council; " 
the Student NEA is o^e of three associate members, along with 
the Assocyition of Teacher Educators and the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, to have been approved; thus far. 
Associate membership (without Voting rights) is 'an initial step 
to constituent membership. ^ 

An organizational chart of the £tCATE structure 
appears on page 12, 

^••Bylaws of the Council on Postsecondary Acerealtat ion." 
Washington, B.C.t Council on Postsecondary Accreditation, 
1974. 
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NCATE accreUita only four-year inatitct 
accredits each leparata teacher education program 
of the department, musici agiriculture, or \ 

according to the fallowing categoriea: "(1) prijpa 
elementary school teachers, (2) preparation of 
teachers, and advanced categories for elementary 
teachers, as well as (3) preparation of school 
such as administrators, supervisors^ guidance c^unse 
psychologists, and superintendents."^ 



i e 



The prerequisites for NCATE avaluatior 
approval uf the teacher education program hy the 
of education, (b) regional accreditation by a rejf 
ting agency, (c> evidence of a letter of intent 
the affirmative action guidelines of the U.S. Of 
Education, and (d) graduates from each program 



ions and it ' ' 
regardless 
omc economiGs, 
ration of 
condary school , 
and secondary . 
ervice personnel 
lors, school 



are (a) state 

State department 
ional accredi- 
to comply with 
fice of 
ing evaluated. 



be 



follows: 



The steps Involved in an NCATE evaluation are as 



Phase 1 1 Institutional Self*'Study 

The institution studies itself and whites 
a report, copies go to NCATE and toj the 
NCATE evaluation team members. 



Phase 1 1 1 HCATE yearn visit 



The NCATE team visits the campus and writes 
another report. Copies go to the Washington, 
D.C., office of NCATE. (Fall and spring 
semesters) 

Evaluation Boards Meet 
^E mails copies of the institutional and 
Hi-^pbrts to members of several evaluation 
boards. The boards study the reports care- 
fully at homst cnme together to compare 
study notes and make a recommendation. 
Kecommendations for accreditation are taken 
to the Council for final action. (March 
through July) 




^Twenty-first Annual Listt •1974*-7S . Washington, D.C.j National 
council for Accreditation of Teacher Eduqation.^ 1974. p. 5. 
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- Th. council r.c.iv.. ':.co«-nd.tion. of 
th« •v«lu«tion board, and th« final 

dicilion." It matruct. tha HCATE diractor 
Jo c^unlcata with a.ch of tha in.titution. 
•v.^^«J .nd glv. tha« tha d.cl.ion and 
racoaiaandationa of tha councils' - 

of ffoaaibla taa« "•^•"^J:" ^L-t thaai. Tha inatltution paya 
In addition, it »l»o P«y» annual »a«b«ri^ip 



tion» 



MCA« taam «a«b«. «a drawn principally fro* tha 

following t 

(a) CoUagaa and univaraltiaa ptaparing 

* .la*antary and aacondary taachara and 
achool tarvica paraonnal. ^ , 

(b) Sfaa.tbnal organi«tlooa and laarnad 
»6ciatia». 

(q) atata aganciaa* 

HCATK .*.lc. to lay. tha following c<?r^ o$^.pra..ntativa. on 
avary vialtation taami • . 

(,) An alamantary ^Jucatlon a^claliat. 
»b{ A aacondary aducation apaciaUaty' - • 
c 1 AxTon ripraaanting a contant Va.ching , ^ 
.DSclality an acadamic profaaaor or ^ 
S«n who Xnowa tha .«bjact-«ttar-prapar.tion 
problawa ot taaching. 

Ua thara i. a IZn 

thr'pr:bra:rrf%i;rnr«5fon. .ci«...>on. 

policy davalopmant, ate. 
lHVi.itin gTa.,Ha,a.arahip.- W"'^^"?*-' J^-'l*' H'^ional Council 
-fL Accrliitation of ^"^'^-f J^^^fi^W jJara." H.-hington. 
';^C^f".Sri fof "cra^itSTci Of .aachar ^acat.on. 
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Additional n^Jtcialiwt* »«y be added from graduate speciality 
areas such as admnistration or guidance^ instructional resources, 
admissions policies and practices, or speciality' programs, i.e. 
mner-city teaching. 

NCATE teams are usually composed o£ six persons for 
undergraduate degree programs and nine or ten persons for 
institutions which offer both graduate and undergraduate programs. 
It IS official NCATt policy that there shall be at least two 
practitioners on each team. One of these is aclassroom teacher? 
the second may be a teacher, an administrator, or some other 
instructional specialist. Each team must have a woman and a 
minority representative. Students may serve on NCATE visitation 
teams, howeyer, there have been few instances in which students 
have participated. 

The NCATE Standards »'were prepared by the Evaluative 
criteria Study committee of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education" (the AACTE's membership consists of 850 
teacher education institutions). Xt has only been within the 
pjifit year that the NC^TE standards Committee hae been moved 
from the AACtB. AACTE was the first organization to evaluate 
teacher preparation programs, although it was never officially 
recognized by the National Commission oh Accrediting, which was 
organized m l*Mg. 

The NCATE **Guideline8 for Preparing tfhe institutional 
Report** are geared primarily to gather a great deal of information 
about how the university is structured, how it defines its teacher 
preparation function, and how much education its. faculty menUaers 
have, for example. The standards give no clear picture of what are 
the necessary skills and capabilities of a teacher. The 
standards do not provide for testing the skills of the 
student as a teacher. Rather, they evaluate the university 
according to standards of how the university should prepare a 
teacher. Paul Olson has commented: 

r 

...The guidelines and recommendations and the 
teacher programs- based on thmn have not, so far ^ 
as can be discovered, been validated as having 
positive and benign effects on tlhe skills, 
knowledge, and competence of prospective or of 
in-service teachers. Nor has it been demonstrated 
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that coMplction b£ such « pro^rm will causn m - 
t«ach«r to hav« a banlgn affact on tha achiavawant 
or wall-balng of childran vho« hm or aha taachaa. 



[ 



Am with tha raglonal accraditin? a88#ci«tion8 '*tha 
liat of accraditad inatltutiona indicataa only thoaa Inatitutiona 
which «aat tha atandarda for accraditatlon and not tha rank of 
inatitutiona in tha dagraa to which th#y' paaa thaaa atandarda.*« 

•*Tha doctuaanta uaad in HCATI «Yaluatiott and accraditation 
activitiaa ara conaidarad conf idantial,"^ HCy^TJt doaa hava an 
appaala board which ia ica^poaad of ••fiva paraona from outaida 
Council maaibarBhip.** - A raquaat for appeal Muat ba wada within 

30 daya aftar notification of council action. 

NCATX daacribaa ita ralationahip with tha rational 
accraditing aganciaa and atata aducation dapartmanta aa followax 

Tha council Bharaa information with tha« /tha 
ragionalB? and conduct a joint or indapandant 
avaluationa in accord with agra«d upon policiaa 
and procaduraa* Tha council aUo conducta joint 
avaluationa involving taama rapraaanting Stata 
Dapartawnta 9f Iducation, whan thia ia daairad. 
In joint avaluationa involving tha Council and 
tha ragional aaaociationa, tha two organ isa|:iona 
hava joint taaMa of avaluatora and tha inatitu- 
tiona prapara aaparata raporta to #ach organijca- 
tion. tach accraditing «g«ncy takaa aaparata . » 
action on tha inatitutiona and publiahaa aaparata 
liata ^f accraditad inatitutiona*^ 

Tha at«ta aganciaa and tha ragional and national 
accraditing aaBOijiationa all attwt to baing indapandant. Thtir 

— I ■ ■ ■ j . 

^OlBOn. op. cit. , Chaptar 11, p. 35. 
3oaighton, op. cit. , p. 55. 

%oran ChriBtanaan, aaaociata diractOr of KtCMM, mm quotad by 
Olaon, op* cit. , Ch»ptar 11, p. 21. 
^Twanty^f irat Annual Liat , ogy. cit., p. 
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activities, h(.twever, Wo sigoi f icantly interwoven ihrcitriU joxat 
evaluation eiicrts, ilitonp aceretlitinrj ^.roreqaiSJLioj5, tljfuiaqih 
x^.Qtyroexv/ ^iqtemm^n, throaf|h the pr of esyiorial ssnoataiiuns- ' 
. anU learned 8oeietie*fj^, ami tlir aijU the actions of the leLletal 
tiovernment. HQhTE, fo^yexaropJj^rnfliSLies on jregional- acereJitatiof-i ' 
at eviiJence of the overall ^|]^efal rmality of an mgtitatijn. 
NASDTEC/ tn turn, relies on NOME aeellceditation as the stan^lanl 
of quality for an institution. The NA%J>TEC standards nijrie the 
following farther recofnmendations 

It would spyQAt to be advantageous to State 
education a^|eneu*8 to adopt policies which 
would i^tTiiit maxiffiam cuQperati(?n wit!i NCATE and 
coordination of (^tate approval and accreditation 
whenever possible. In orr|ani;?inj vi!>iitim| 
cowmtttees, it would be desirable to e?itablr*ih 
cooperative ar;ranf]ementg which facilitate 
■ worKmq irelationshxps.^ 

The NASDTEC standards rjo on t..j recipe nd this same type 
cooperation -with the re.jionalfi and the vaiioua sjbiect r^itter 
organizations 8uch as the American AsfsOLuatUiU i(*r the Adyanceft"'e*it 
of' science and the American^ Historical A^iisociati'-n. , 

■ For the most partV^'the extant advice* reCL^.me?,; iat r 'U**, 
and i^uidelinea frc«m professnjJial aocietH.-^y 
have their source in federal ly^funded project*! 
■ ^' datmj froHPs the l^iGO's in which,- for the mo'it 
, ■ part^ NAGDTEO worked with a n)imiier oi pro^ets- 
wional Mociet^es to (ievSlop 0=-^^!^^^ "^^i*"^ 
teacher educatit/u tu vAttcmi di*«C4pi ■n"*e="-oi i^-r*! I ■ 
Si^ecialtie!^.*^ . ' ' 

T^-e federal (/ouernment aids t^-e accied^tnt^ d^^?^.;caat r 'r'-Mi 
Va^Mtjh^ Urn t^^e fi.mdiu'j of ^ject^fi. 'The NCATK sf.itidar ai^l 
result of fulot testm^i of an' earlier draft of Vm staudatds 
which was .done under a contract wi^i the'i!.t>. pepartmenf ^f lieaith, 
Educatifm, and Welfare, office of Kducatr.jn. The NM;otl:»- ?!taudatd«* 
represent a "further revision of united iJtates office < )i Kducat !■ -n 
Circular N). i»jl." - 



Jnasdti:C J^tandards as cited in Olson, oiu_<^^it-. t Chapter ji. Jo. 
^Olson, [>p.rJ*iA.» » Chapter tl, p. 
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VI > THE jg'EDERAIr ROLE IN ACCREDITATION 



The U.S. Conmissioner of Education is authorized to . 
deterttine the eligibility of institutions for direct student 
financial aid' and institutional support. The Conunissioner is 
responsible for periodically publishing in the Federal Register 
a list of those accrediting associations recognized by him to 
be reliable authorities as' to the quality of training offered 
by institutions throughout the country,. 

The Korean G.I. Bill of 1952 was the first piece of 
legislation 'Which made accreditation a prerequisite for federal 
assistance. There are now /'some 20 federal aid to education 
programs (which) cite accreditation in the determination of 
institutional eligibility. The list of accreditihg agencies 
and ^associations ^l^as grown from 28 to 63, with several more 
seeking recognition. There are 8,318 institutions eligible to 
receive federal funds. Because of the vast/ sums of federal 
money, such as $7.5 billion for the guaranteed stude^nt 
loan program alontS,^ tied to accrediting metihanisms, **the U'.S. 
Office of Education has deemed it only prudent to establisji 
apd gradually intensify. Federal oversight of the operations 
of those acqrediting agencies recognized by the commissioner. 



"^T* H. Bell, Commissioner of Education. "Accreditation and the 
Education Coi^umer^*' a speech presented to the Annual Meejbing 
of the Middle^ states Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools delivered on December 6, 1974 in Washington, B.C. 
' Available from the Accreditation and Xnstitutlohal Eligibility 
Staff, U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C.'/ p. 2. , 
^Statement by T.H« Bell concerning the **propo8ed Trade Regulation 
Rule of the Federal Trade commission on Advertising,. Disclosure,* 
Cooling Off and Refund Requirements Concerning Proprietary, 
Vocational and Home Study Schools" before the Federal Trade 
Commission oh December 16, 1974. Available from the A&IE Staff, ' 
Washington, D«C., p. 3. 

^Statement by peter P. Hulrhead, deputy coiiinlssioner, . Bureau 
of postsecondary Education, U.S. Office of Education, before 
the special Subcommittee on Education of the Comqilttee on 
Education and Labor, U.S. House of Representatives^^Hearings 
on '^Federal Higher Education Programs «- institutional Eligibility 
and Accreditation^" Ninety-Third Congress, Second Session. 
Washington, D.Ct U.S. Government printlngL^Ofif^ice. part I ? ^ 
Accreditation, July 18, 1974, p. 27. 
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The lederal government ha 9 mounted ita oversight 
functions in the area of accreaitation with two objectives in 
mindt^ (1) to strengthen the accrediting association systems of 
self-rdgulation, and (2) to strengthen the states' policies and 
proc€Kaures for the approval of postsecondary or degree-granting 
itistitmtions.^ 

The ♦•Criteria for Nationally Recogirized Accrediting 
Agencies and Associations." were developed by the office of 
Education to **encourage improvement in the accreditation process^ 
particularly in the areas of responsiveness to the public interest 
and protection of the student, ^•^ 



Changes in the procedures and operations of 
nationally recognized accrediting bodies which 
bear upon the interests of the education 
consumer include: 

1*. Measures to improve the self-assessment 
process; 

Development of workshops for evaluatora; 

3. Change in evaluative criteria; 

4. Adoption of due process and redress 
procedures; , ^ \ 
Inclusion of lay persons on dec is ion -making 
bodies; and 

6* Stronger ethical practice codes for accredited 
institutions 



iTbe third area in which the the u.S, office of Education's 
efforts are concentrated is in improving its own program regula- 
tions and eligibility requirements* This is another aspect 
of the OB*s program which students should be aware of, although 
it does not deal with the specific topic of our booklet, which 
is accreditation* The new regulations for the Quaranteed 
Student Loan Program which were published in the Federal Register 
on F^ruary 20, 197S^ include consumer safeguards for students 
participating in the program by providing pro-rata refund policies 
and information disclosure to prospective students. The dis- 
closure to prospective students section has detailed references 
to information about a school's record of job placement in 
career fields « f 

^Statement by T.^ H. Bell betore the Federal Trade commission, 
op» cit», p* 8* 

3stateSient by t,H- Bell before the Federal Trade 'commission, 
op, cit» , p. 8. 
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A copy of the revised "Criteria for Nationally Recognized 
Accrediting Agencies and Associations" can be obtained from: 

Accreditation and institutional llligibility Staff 

U.S. Office of Education 

400 Maryland Ave., S.vr. 

Washington, B.C. 20202 

202/245-9570* 

The Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility Staff 
processes complaints against any school accredited by an agency 
recognized by the Commissioner of Education. "Although the 
Office is not empowered to exercise direct control over educational 
institutions, it does seek to. determine. . ^whether or not a 
possible violation of the accrediting agency's standards has 
occurred. .'•1 

The Staff reviews the complaint and sends a copy to 
the relevant accrediting , agency having jurisdiction^ with a 
request that the matter be investigated and a report sent back * 
to the Staff. If the Staff is not satisfied with the report, or 
the complainant provides further substantiating data, the Staff 
may rsquest the agency to investigate the matter further. The 
Staff may also correspond directly with the institution. 

The Accreditation and institutional Eligibility Staff 
evaluates accrediting agencies every four years to determine if 
they are continuing to meet the "Criteria for Nationally 
Recognized Accrediting Agencies and Associations." 3;n addition, 
the Commissioner of Education has the right to review an agency 
at any time in relation to its compliance with these Criteria. 
For further information contact the Staff at the address given 
above. ^ ^ \ 

In 1973, the U.S. Office of Education was one of three 
agency members of the Federal Interagency Committee on Education 
(PICE) to provide a grant to the Education Commission of the 
States to establish a "Task Force on Model State Iiegislation for 
Approval of Postsecondary Education Institutions and Authorization 
to Grant p«gres.» The "Model Legisation" which resulted* 

...sets forth minimum standards which State 
agencies are encouraged to use for determining 



•Statement by Peter P. Muirhead before the Special Subcommittee 
on Education, op. cit. , p. 27. 
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whether or not pofttsccondary •ducation institutions 
of any typ« may operat/e within a State. These 
standards focu^upon an institution's ability to 
enable students to reach their educational objec- 
tives. They call for providing fair and accurate 
information for prospective students in regard 
to the objectives, costs, and conditions involved. 
The •'Model Legislation" requires not only truth in 
advertising, but also disclosure of relevant 
information. Finally, the "Model Legislation** 
provides — 

-<*that institutions establish fair and equitable 
cancellation and refund policies; and 

--that the State agency develop conditions for 
licensing sales agents ^ provide procedures 
for the review of consumer complaints « and ; 
insure the preservation of academic records v 
at institutions which cease to exist. ^ * -^^^ V' 

Copies of the "Model Legislation" ($2.00 per copy>/JiRay be obtained 
from the Education Comnkission of the States, 300 Lincoln Tower « 
X860 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colorado dO203 (303/893-5200). 

There is a plethari of activity and debate in the 
federal arena on accr#ditation and issues related to it. Peter 
Mulrtiead, Bureau of Postsecondary 

pi:dacatlbn;,.lj^G^^ "One of the pressing questions 

fHgiit n^ i^»,t how far this yTrederaj7 oversight /of accredi- 
tfi^Qn associa^ioniT/ can and sh'ouXd go'in order to TTchieve 
rAalistic assurance that both the students' educational rights 
and the taxpayer's dollars are protected while, at the same 
time, avoiding unwarranted Federal intrusion into the educational 
process . "^ 



VII > THE MIA POSITIOWi SELg^qOVgRWAWCE 



The National Education Association and its state 
affiliates have over the past several years made "self-governance 

"^Statement by T. H» Bell before the Federal Trade commission, op. 

cit. , p. 6. 

^StatesMnt by Peter F« Muirhead before the Special Subcommittee 

on Iducation^ op. cit; , p. 26, 

• £ ■ 
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Of thm proft.tion" one Of their goal.. Eeeentiallythia means 
that educatora want the Xegal right through prof eaaional standards 
and licenaure boarda or commisaiona at the atate level to aet 
atandarda for entry and continuation in the profeaaion aa well 
aa to decide how and where teachers should be prepared, in 1971, 
the NEA developed "A Model Teacher Standarda and Licenaure Act 
with thia Objective in mind. The emphaaia by teacher aaaociationa 
on accreditation and certification and on elevating the profea- 
aional atatua of teaching ia increasing. (Compare teaching with 
other profeaaion! on page 25.) 

What would this cormniaaion do that ia not being done 
now? in nearly every atate the reliponaibility for the governance 
of the teaching profeaaion lies with people who are not teachera. 
Deciaiona about teaching should be made, however, by teachers. 
The profeaaion ia not yet governing itself. A state P^^^*"^^^*^^ 
atandarda and practicea commisaioni which would have more teacher's 
on it than any other group,, would .allow .^teachera to decide 
(1) who become* a teacher and (2) who remaina a teacher. 

Does this mean that teachers will control education? 
Definitely not. By st?te law the public controls education and 
sets school policies. The proposed law does mean, however, 
that teachers will become responsible and accountable, and 
therefore professional. 

The NEA has developed criteria for the Kind of 
professional standards and licensure boards or commissions 
it wishes to see formed* These criteria ar«: 

!• The state has either a legally establishCLl 
professional board which has legal ressiionsi- 
bility for teacher licensure and for state 
r approval of teacher education programs, or 

It has a board or commission which has the 
major say in the state about standards for 
certification and for accreditation of 
institutions which prepare teachers. (The 
latter may be advisory to the state board 
of education at first, but even so, if it 
18 created by law, it can assume the 
standards determination role if it functions 
effectively,) 
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2« K**12 practitioners comprise a group larger 

than any othar MeMbarship group (e.g., collage 
representatives, citizens, school board 
neMibers) on the board or comnission. 

3. ^he established professional board Muiit have 

the approval and support of the state affiliate, 
including constant attention to inplementation 
and maintenance of the board or coMnisslon.^' 

There are now only two states — California and Oregon — wherr 
coMMissions have full legal powers* Three other states — 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania — meet NEA criteria even 
though their boards are technically advisory* Fifteen other states 
have ''practices and standards coiMNlssions and/or boards which 
%rere created by legislative aict to be advisory to the state board 
of education.** These are Alaska, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida 
Ororgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, and Utah. "According to the NBA, 
many of the boards or commissions are inadequately funded and do 
not incl»ide the responsibility for certification and accreditation. ••^ 

^ Another seventeen states have legislation either being 

planned or pending: Hawaii, Illinois, Michigan, Montana, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, west Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

It is still too early to determine the effect of 
increased teacher involvement on accreditation and state approval. 
It appears safe to say, however, that teachers are no longer 
content to let higher education ••own'* teacher preparation, or to 
let lay persons (present state boards of education) continue 
to set standards for teacher preparation. 

More Informatijn about governance of the teaching 
profession and how your chapter can become involved, is available 
from NIA-IPD, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Ask particularly about playing The Governance game . 

*^acher standards and Practices Commissions! A Directory . 

Washington, D.C*: National Education Association, Second 

Iditlon. August 1974. p. v. 
^Stinnett, op, cit* , p. 6. 
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LICEN9URE AND ACCREDITATION IN SELECTED PflOFESSlONS ^ 
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I. HOW AND WHCTE DO YQO STAtT ? 



The quo t ion probably most on you^mmd, tu ''But wh«r« 
do t start? what do 1 do?** The following iagqaattons might answar 
•oaM ot your q^xastiona. 

I. »#gtn by qathartng infar»ation , Involyaaiant and changa in 
tha accraditatton procaaa doaa not oct^ur ovarnight. Tha 
prograna %#h&ch you b«gtn now will naad to ba carriad on by 
thoa« Stadant MIA aia«bara who coam altar you* 

Your ability to parauada national accraditmg bodiaa, atata 
dapartwant of aducation rapraaantativaa* atata lagialatorat 
and othar aiaaibars ot y^ut uwn aast>ciation will daptnd on tha 
tactual data which y^ uaa to support ymt claima and tha 
nannar in which you praaant your; poaitiona • 

Tha rola of tha national Studant MSA ahould ba to coaipila 
and diaaaaiinata data for uia by ita local and atata 
affiliataa'. It ahould ba tha raaponaibi litV. ot tha local 
and atata Studant NEA«» to provida informatfun tu tha 
national off sea tor diaaamination. 

Bag in by atudying your coawunity and atata. »r aura to 
daftn* tha araa Dt yout atudy. What quaations ara you 
aaaktng tha anawars tn^ Khat diraction ara you haadad m? 
Ifhat ar« tha haatad laauaa within your aiaMbarahip? Pay caratul 
attantion to tha validity of your data ainca y >u will want to 
ba abltt to uaa it to aupport y'>ur poaitiona.^ Stmm auaationa 
you Might aak arai 

a. Whan waa your collaga or univaraity laat i^f^rraditad? 

b, t>oaM your ttaehar aducation maat tha **Iaiantial Critana^? 
It not, why not? 

c* What da graduataa troai tha prograai think abtnit thair 

praparatlon to bacoMa taachara? 
d. HOW Many racant graduataa found taaching )ub«/ 
a. What ta tha poaition of tha local taachar association on 
taachar aducation? What coaMittaaa do thay hava daaling 
with taachar praparatlon? what la thair talation to tha 
univaraity? What ara thair concarna aa cooparatmg 
taathara? 
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f • What mrm your state dapartmant atandarda tor taacher 

aducation? How do thay compara with the Eaaential Criteria 
or with iQcal or atata goala for teacher preparation? 

q. On what conwittaea" and governing bodiea do atudenta 
have representation? How do you get repreaentation? 
How can you unofficially participate? 

h, HOW can you influence the actual content of teacher 
education? ror example, obtain a copy of the lowa 
Governance Packet from NEA-IPD, 1201 - 16th St., M.W., 
Haahmgton, D.C. 20036, and work to have it included in 
the preaorvice curriculum at your college or univeraity. 

2. Decide what vour goala are . You may find aignificant problem 
areaa from talking with atudenta, faculty, teachera, and 
community repreaentativea. An laaue may be warming up or 
already hot in the frying pan. At any rate, your goala muat have 
the support of your membership and must be reflected in the 
governing documents of your association, the resolutions. 

3. Decide on how you will reach your goals . There are two mam 
avenues you can take. One is working through the system. 
This means getting representation on the accreditation bodies 
and becoming active m coimnittees and activities. Another 
avenue is to challenge the existing structure through court 
challenges or by legislative activity. 

4. Develop Viur cadre . Decide who will be responsible for doing 
what. Be sure to recruit responsible. Knowledgeable people 
who can ptesent your case persuasively, involvement and 
training of new members should be a continuous concern ol 
yjurs so as to provide continuity to your program and efforts. 

5. ne velop a budg^'t . Determine how much money your activity will 
cost. DO you have these kinds of funds available fifom member- 
ship dues/ What alternative sources oi funds can you look to? 
How can you raise needed cash? 

6. Dan't just talk about what should be don e; get busy and do it. 

7. siirviee tu mem^jerahip . Investigate and verify the compji^ints 
of students about teacher preparation and complaints of 
graduates from your teacher preparation proijram. This informa- 
tion should be categorized and provided to state and national 
Student NKA offices to support challenges to teacher^prepara- 
tion prfHjrams. -Ji^ 
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Pay cTaful attention tQ your public relationii , piirticularly 
to the kind* of informition; you are maKing available to those 
individual!! on, comnittee* toward which your p^^^a^^w is aametl. 
Be sure that your data are factual and presented m qood form, 
as brief aa posaible, and in easy-to-read language. Also 
be sure you know the name« and titles of the individuals 
involved, pay careful attention to the relationships which 
you develop and to your own appearance and manner of presentati 

Keep your membership informed . Local Student NEA activities 
should be made available to the national Student NEA for 
dissewmatiiin to other local and state associations through 
Student NKA Impact . Effective assfx-iations at each level 
local, state, and national depend upon each helping the 
other. C:)!nraunicatijn vehicles of the association £acilitat*> 
the flow of information, data, techniques*, and new develop* 
ments. Each level should endeavor to keep the others informed 
and to respond to reauests for information and assistance. 

Look for other groups with which you can form alliances 
either withm the association or outside of it. Gather 
support for your cause. 

Conduct perifjdic evaluations of your efforts . Are you still 
%f<>rking toward your goal(s)? what unforeseen events have 
eosie up? xa each individual in your cadre doing his/^ier part? 
How are your funds holding up? 

If you reach your goaJ, set another . -if you don'^'t. reach it, 
evaluate what went wrong your objective is to learn from 
what you did regroup and start over. 
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. » Kitk .md te«chers «lidre a deep interest 

.n te.u->ter i-u-p^tanou. "i^" that teacher- 

rraJV: 'Th^. N-t. ...al "'"^ ^^^fbeaTe^tli involved in 
..n<i sta..t.nt* Hi'P-t»"'l » ^"I'^di f r "e.oher preparation 

^v-l ..n.n, ^n.i .mpr .vin^ the -^^s national asso- 

.„a rertiUcatwn." Student NBA ocal. s^^^ „,ociat.on. to 

.h,. 14/', HfJk neprearntative Asspmhly. Student MEA 

„rw "H..l.n. >u«hii. HetwiMrn N.it . mal Kdu.atH^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
.Stud..nt K.ti-.nal Educatr.u f.'*«;^^^"^„,/;he Student NEA Execut.v*. 
al Uitc.-t .r-* and Ex«wt.ve ^,f^f' >,^*/'^'',,"^e political rtlatiun- 
r^r::t«i:n'r rL.'^>eri(i' r/t^. UaUd t. provide 

t,5 ,.id,tior.. in HimjlutK... n-1 a.J.pted at the l'»M NEA 

-"•^^^•^JV/.^nraU^rT"^^^^ improvement. 

o..ta.n .....pr .'al r.pr.nent.t r ;n '/7: 

present the Student NKA "Essentuil Cr.ti-t.a io he 
I^i>r vement ol Teacher t're^rat^ m I'^'-l*""" - ' ; 
,r itate student devel-^*! '^^^ Uie appropriate 
teacher 'anma-iatiofi oflwittee t >« --""''^^'"^V «t'andard, 
... Partunpate in developing tearher ass .-.at lun standard* 

. ZCX^ TZ:^Tlnn...nU.. designed and conducted 
Itud ei )t the concern, at recent graduates! abu-it their 
*ll%lr relaraU'in. Jrun witn teacher* in brin-<in.} 
ureeiure tJ bMt on acereditUv, aMW.ationr, t) cn.ur. 
h^rc-olle^e. and universitiei. u.e iiuch data rn m»%in>t^ 
nieded i^Jilteation. m.i/or chan,e» in their teacher . 
preparation curricula. 
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e« Conduct di«cu«»ion» and eanfer#nc«« on th« pre- and 
in>*s«rvic« tducation naids of ie«c>i«ra to develOi>\ 
continuity bttwccn prtprof t««ion«r and prof tssionsjl 
traminqr. Kttp •ach oth«r» abr«iS.*t o£ expandimj t«ehniques, 
flKilla^ and knowl^dga in pr^fassional ar«aa. / 

f. ' Work with tht local, atatt/ and national taaehe;r aiiao* 

eiatxona to Maka teachar prtparation nora ralavant to 
tha akilla and thaoriaa bahlnd taaching. 

g. Kxam&na r««ourc« materiala auch aa yha__unlvaraity c^rv't 
Train Tgachara , Nebraska Curriculum Davalopmant Center, 
ItincDln, 1*172. 

h. Design and conHuet »tudi«8 to datarwina who your clients 
Will i^e or are — their cultura and traditions an ! what 
they want to kncjw. 

i. Work together to achieve greater involvement of ptdctieitJ! i 
teachers m the teacher preparation curriculum, anil 
encourage greater involvement of: college of edueatioa 

* faculty in the seho^ola. 
'jm Request copies of tHe lowa nnvernance Packet from the 

NEA for possible use m ^oTleges of education . 
k. BMphasira, define, ^ahd ui>grade the role and traiiiiiig 
cooperating teachers, s^tudent teachers, and interns. 
Set nthe legal responsibility for each of these. 
. I. Jointly engage in the develof^ment of new stanilard^ f j 
propose to the state stantiards coimissjion or oluie 
department ''of education. 

delegated ec>mmissions. * 
m. Use NEA materials such as The noyernanc*^ amv! to uj'giaiU" 

conscious awareness oi mf*mD^r8 about role di lt'#^rcutuU i 

in standards and licensing, 
n. w^rk to establish a legally deie<jate<i ManuarH** < ?«T.miNsi ou 

tti your state « 

2m Become active tn teacher assoriatiofi mt*eti[ngs and 

a« Plan and work iut etfeetive m|rtit into ItK'al, til ate* 
and national teacher associations thrtnigh 8tuOc?4f 
representatives on official governing bodies mA a l.;i?< *ty 
committees. 

b. Use student data which identif y»j»reprofes8t jnal Baeeily- 

c. Elect leaders and representatives who will lesp scriOly 
and ably represent you. 

d. Enter into cooperative proiects and tUtnin whe?* 
goals are mutually lieneficial to both associat 

«. Offer your assistance and manpower to work with af* i fi^i 
the teacher association. 
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use the services and staff of the teacher association to aid 

a. Locate practicing teachers to serve as advisors to 
local Studj^nt NEft chapters. 

Find put what data 'are available from the teacher asso- 
ciation on teachers* ; perceptions about their own training. 

c. work through student representatives olt advisory committees 
and task forces to recoramend program and budget objectives 
and activities concerning teacher preparation, 

d: consult associaliion attorneys oa legal issues involved 
in' accreditation and teacher preparation* 

« ■ '. • ■ 
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llt^ WHAT TO ASK STATB AGENCIES 

Before you begin any activity at the state level be 
«ure you have a good understanding of the state board and the 
state department of education structure and operation, of 
legislative and court actions in the area of teacher preparation 
and certification, and of the poi/erful and influential groups 
which are active at the state level. - 

State Boards and Peparijnents of Education 

State boards of education are elected in some states and appointed 
in others, state, board members are the policy makers. State 
departments of education, headed by the chief state, school 
Officer in the state, are the staffs which carry out state board 
policy. 

Know who serves on the state board and who heads the state 
department staff: Obtain copies of all relevant documents — 
statutes or board policies — which set forth the purpose, policies, 
ana operation of the board in the area o^ teacher accreditation 
and certification. 

1. Who has the legal authority 'for teacher accreditation and 
certification? How was this authority grahted — legislative 
statute or board of education policy? » 

2. HOW is the state board structured? what are the lines of 
authority? Who has unofficial authority or power? 

3* Who are the staff directly responsible for teacher preparation? 

4. what is the^relation of the state board to students to 

teachers — to the state legislature? / 

5. What is the main work of the board? what activities is the 
board planning for the near future, e.g., proposed legislation - 
to set up a practices commission^ or a revision of tfhe state * 
standards? 

State Budget for Education * . 

1* What is the amount and source of funds to maintain the'' 
operation of the state board of education, committees and 



commlBBlons, the dcvalopment of standards, and th« conduct 
of evaluation visits? Xu this ad«quat«? 

2« Hhat is thm budget for this year? Next year? 

3* . Hhat is the budgeting cycle*? When and how can you have 

' input into it? 

4. when is the budget presented to the legislature? Are there 
open hearings? What. is the procedure for giving testimony? 

State Advisory Cowmitteee or Cowmieeions 

Obtain copies of committee and comniesion members* names and 
addresses, governing documents, proceedings, reports, policies, 
etc. 

1. 1Hhat committees or commissions are there at the state level? 
What are their stated purposes? 

2. Who are the member a of these committees or commissions? Who 
do they represent? How are these members selected? 

3« DO the governing documents for these committees or commissions 
allow for student representation? Do students have full voting 
rights? what other means are provided for student input? 

4* what is the procedure for getting student representation on 
the committees or commissions? 

5* What kind of support could you expect in seeking representation? 

6* How often do the committees or commissions meet and where? 
Are these meetings open? 

•7, What are the major activities of the committees or commisaions? 

State Approval for Teacher preparation 

A. Standards ;. 

1. What are your state standards for teacher preparation? 

2. HOW and when were they developed? When were they 

updated last? 
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3. How w«r« thsse standards validated? 

4. Who dttv«Iop«d them? 

5. How do the standards compare with the "Essential Critcri*) 
with the standards of the National Council for Accredi- 
tation o£ Teacher Education? with the standards of the- 
National Association of state Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification? Here any of the precedimi 
used to develop your state standards? 

6- Is there language providing for student involvement in 
* the design or evaluation of the teacher preparation 

curriculum contained in the state standards? 

7. How often are the standards charxged and what is the 
procedure? 

8. Khat is the attitude of the stite teacher association 
toward the state standards? 

9* HOW do the state srtindards relate to the ftate certifica- 
tioa requirements? ^ ; ■ ^ ' 

B. State Visitations i 

Have copies of all relevant materials sent to you — the 
institutional self-evaluation' forms, guide to preparing the 
institutional report, state handbooks and/or, manuals on 
procedures. 

1- What colleges and universities in your state have teacher 
education programs? t-* - 

2. Which colleges and universities have KC^E approval? 
What is the proportion of nationally accredited schools? 
Xm there any different treatment of public as opposed 

to private institutions? 

3. Does your state use the approved program approach? Does 
your state conduct visitations? if not, how are schools 
of ekaucation and/or teacher candidates evaluated. 

The MEA Manual on Standards Affecting School Personnel 
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in th« nnlfd St»t*« . 1974 adition.i«ay b« of h.lp " 

from »» Ot«« D«p.rt«.nt. Ac.dm.lc Building. Mill 
jlo»d, WMt H«v«n, Connecticut 06516.) 

4 Wh.t .r, th, proc.aur....nd tl«t.bU for .t.t. vl.lt*tlon.? 

ror HCUkTE vUltatlona? 

5. HOW 1. th« ln.tltution.1 Mlf-tudy. if .ny. conducted? 
By when? 

6. Mh.t .r. th« r.Lv.nt comltf*. .nd -ftlvltlo .t th« 
ln.tltutlon.l 1.V.1 th.t .tud.nt. c.n b« on or ••••t 
with or h* Involved In. 

HOW >r« visitation fm iWBib.r. cho««n7 
?^r«Int.tlon .llot^S to ..ch lnfr..t group? Mm 
«tud«nt« lnclud«d7 Ar« t««ch«r« r«pr«««nt«d7 

HOW m.ny .tud.nt. h.v. ..rvd on t.«.? How wny^.tud.nt. 
w«,^.coa«.nd«l? im.t 1. th« proportion of tho- 
rn cc«pt«d to tho«« turned down? 

9 Who vot«. on granting .pprov.l of twoh.r P^'P*"^*""" 
pr^rw'? HoS 1. InforMtlon r.l...«l on .ctlon. t.k.n 
on progrw approval? 

10 HOW Mny «chool« h«v« b««n approved. d«nl«d approval or 
-* h^ Sr .tat. approval po.tpon.d? Vlhat w.r. th. 
r.a.onir? 



7. 



8. 



11. 



What du. proc... guarant... ar. tnclud«l In th. d.nl.l 
of .t.t. approval? Mhat 1. th. .pp.al proo«Jur.? 

B.lation.hlp. with Qth .r Aecr.dltlnq Aq.ncl... 

1. DO., th. .tat. d.part«.nt of J"^ ^^"^"''^.^^••ij;;;^^' 

with th. r.glonal accradltlng organisation? Hlth HCATE7 

2 Ar. th.r. any .tud.nt. and t.ach.r. In your «t.t. who «• 

^"hSS or Ulon.1 accrediting organisation co««itt... ^ 

and governing bodl««? 

1. Who .r« th. majority «nd minority l«d«r«, «nd oth« 
influential l«ad«r«? 
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2. Who »xm thm ift4Mib«rs of the education and budget coMiittMs? ' 
Which l«gi»l«tiv« di»trict« art th«y txom? What 'arc thair 
voting racorda? Ara thay •♦friamda oi aducation"? 

3« la thara any panding lagialation aithar diractiy or indiractly 
ralatad to t#achar education and accradition? c^tain copias 
of any propoaad lagialation* What action is axp«ct*d on it? 
What ia tha achadula of haaringa? ^ 

4* What ia tha lagialativa calandar yaar? 

5. How may billa ba introduced and/or taatiwony praaantad? 

Courta 

1. What accraditation/aduoation-raXatad caaaa have been decided 

in your state courts? 

2. What are tha sources of free legal aid or consultation? 

3. ZK>e8 the state teacher association have an attorney on its 
staff? 

4. What are the major groups active in accreditation-related 
legal challenges in your state or federal district? 

interest Groups 

1. What other interest groups in your state, such as consumer 
protection groups I are concerned with accreditation? 

2. Do you share a commonality of goals and concerns? 

3. Who are the leaders of these other groups? 

4* What cooperative projects/coalitions can you help create? 
5* When do these groups hold meetings or caucuses? 
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Tli«r« «r« nuMcrbus activitias you can b«coiii« involved 
in at th« stata laval. Somm of than arai 

ftaf Board or Da^rtnant of ■dticatlon 

!• oat raprasantation on tha stata standards coNMisalon and 
b«ccMa involvad in its activltas* 

2* farticipata on visitations or in tha application and 
davalopmant of stata standards. 

3. BacoMa involvad in lagislativa afforts in cooparation with 
tha stata taachar association to sat up a stata standards 
and practicas coaaiiasion. 



4. Ba awara of and convarsant with past and currant rasaarch , 
daaling with taacnar aducation* Crltiqua this body of data 
and hm praparad to dafand or nagata thasa ** facts'* as 
appropriata bafora althar tha stata board or tha stata laglslatura 

Stata Laqislatura 

I* Ba involvad in tha aXactioci/salaction procass for Mambars 
of tha stata lagislatura and stata dapart»ant of aducation 
through tha activitlas of tha local and stata taachar 
associations* 

2. Fartlcipata in local and stata lobbying afforts in cooparation ^ 

with tha stata taachar association and possibly through 

tha stata lagislativa liaison program. 

3. Hava a lagialativa/publicity chairparson and a lagislativa 
program. 

4. publish tha Studant HEA point of viaw and activitlas^ through 
local and national madia such as TV talk shows^ and nawspapar and 
magasina atorias in public and profassional vahlclas* 
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Prapara and distributa pariodical fact shaets — to mambars 
of tha stata lagialativa coamlttaa on aducation, for axampla. 



rjr«par« and distribute to w«Mb«r« of ttud^mt «m liott of 
MMb«r» of th« atato lof islaturo and porsonnal in tho staM 
dapartmant of aducation, vith oharis ahowinf t>Mi valationahip 
of thaaa bodias to aach othar and to tha institutiona vhioh 
prapara taachara. 

7. Davalop affactiva linas of ccMManication and aaMntial 
rapport vith Maaibars of tha lagialatura. 

Attand caucusas* 

v. fifovida taatimony at stata haaringa on accraditation and 
\ hi^har aducation — prasant studant-davalopad and collactad 
\ data* 

10. ^aa your vota. ' " 

II • B«t.aura atudanta ara ragiatarad votara. 

12* Katabliah Xiaiaona with othar intaraat groupa vho ahara your 
goalr. 
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V, FAHTXCIPATIKfC IN NCATB 

— 

Writ« to MCATE, 1750 P«nn»ylvania Avanua, N.K., 
Waihington, D.C. 20006 (202/298-7118), and gat a copy of thair 
Annual^Liat sant to you aa wall as a list of tha institutlona to 
h€ avaluatad in tha naxt two yaara. Tha Annual Liat ahowa »XI 
inatitutiona which currently hava NCATE accreditation. By looking 
at tha data of accreditation you can, determine when your college 
or university will be reevaluated again (ten-year cycles). If 
your school is not Utted. then you do not have NCATl 
or it waa denied, or postponed. Find out why. The couplet* process 
for obtaining NCATE accreditation actually takes frdii « ywr to a 
year and a half, so you will have to begin thinking about involve- 
«ent this far ahead of the date listed in the Annual ^^'t. Be 
sure you have copies of relevant NCATE documents -uch as the 
Standards and the "Guidelines for preparing the institutiorval Report, 
so that you will be well-informed, knowledgeable about NCATE 
atandards, procedure, and any language specifically dealing with 
students and their involvement. 

Kequest for Accreditation 

1. An inatitution begins by petitioning for accreditation. The 
individuals who usually are involved in making the decision 
to file for NCATE accreditation are the college president, 
the vice president, the dean of the college of education, an 
academic generalist, and a representative from the graduate 
degree programs (if any). 

2. Decide who, what, and when and how you are going to be involved. 

J Very early in this process your Student NEA chapter should 

vote on and present a formal resolution requesting involvement 
in the NCATE evaluation. Thia resolution should be sent to 
the dean of your college of education with copies to each of 
the above mentioned individuals. NCATE Standard J. 4 calls 
for the institution to have "representative student participa- 
tion in the evaluation and development of its teacher education 
programs." You can use this to support your request. 

4, NCATE Standard 1.4 readsi "In planning and developing 

curricula for teacher education, the institution gives due 
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ooo«ia#r«tlocv to 9Uld«Iln«s tot teacher pr«p«r«tton d«v«lO(>«dl 
by national learned aocletiea and protesslonal asaociations.*' 
Thl» ia a good opportunity to preaant your we«berahlp'« pro- 
poaals (or UiproveaMint in your teacher preparation program 
either aa containad in the ''Xaaentlal Criteria** or locally 
drawn up* 

nOirz Orientation 

mCAVM holda an orientation during January of each yaar (or all 
achoola achadulad to be viaited the (oUowtng (all or apritig. 
You will want to lobby (or getting a atudant rapreaentativ« sent 
to the orientation aeaaion. Each achool ia allowed to se«kl two 
or three repreaentativea. 

inatitutional sel(«gtudy * 

1. The purpoae o( the aeU-atudy is to provide evidence to 
aupport the (act that the inatitution iteata the NCATB atandarda. 
The a«l(«atudy coaMittee ia uaually cowpoaed o( (roM 25 to 30 
people who begin work about a year be(ore the UCATI t^aai 
viaitation. Aa a (oUow^uo to your reaotution you will want 

to a«« that you have atudent repreaantation on the aelf** 
atudy coaaiittee. 

2. -The MK^atudy coaMittee is nonMlly aubdivided into (iv« to 
aevea in(or»ation<«aaeking aubcoaailtteea dealing, with 
specialised prograat areas. ]^re(erably, you will want to 
have at leaat one atudant representative on each o( th« 
aubcoaailtteea. 

3. AnotlMHr coMaiittee which ahouid have atudant rapraaentation 
ia tlMi editorial coaMittee which prepares the (inal copy o( 
tho ••K^atudy report to aubaiit to MCATt- 

4. ASout eight to twelve aiontha prior to thm MCATt teaai visitation 
the selection o( teaai neatbera b«gina. Your prinary objective 
at thia tiaie ia to be sure that your achool apecKtcallr 
reqa«ata that at leaat one atudent repreaentative (ran another 
achool or atate aervea on the NCATK teaai. 

5. You will alao want to enaure that your local aeK^atudy 
coMittM atudent repreaentativeCa) has a vote tn the selection 





ot the team mmibcrs (who arc chosen by the school from a 
list of naMSs sub«itt«a by NCATE) and apa consultjad prior 
to a salaction of tha studant who wili;.sarva on tha taam. 

6. Tha local institution appoints still anothar cowroittaa which 
acts- as « courtasy cowmlttaa for tha NCATE visitation taam. 
Tha coHMittaa provKJas an oriantatlon for tha taam and sata 
up maatlngs and f laid trips for tha taam mambars. 

7. Slnca tha institution is prassurad to obtain accreditation , 
you can us* this opportunity to prass for changas which you 
would liXa mada, particularly if thara is an appropriate 
nchrz standard which already speaks to It. For examplaf 
the Student NIA's Standard on Assessment (as contained In 

. the -Essential Criteria for Teacher Preparation Programs'*) 
has its counterpart in NCATE Standard 3^3i "The institution 
his a well-defined plan for counseling and advising students In 
teacher education^." 

8. Develop expertise which would lead to peer relationships. 
Ttie yCATE Team visit 

Your local Student MEA chapter should be one of the groups 
which the NCATE team meets with. 

rollowinq the visitation 

1. The student representative (s) on the self-study committee 
should be given a copy of the team report. , v 

2. Tha institution should be given an opportunity to write a 
rejoinder or reply to the team report prior to ita submission 
to an NGATE evaluation board for final review, as well as 
recoMiendations to the Council on the granting of accreditation. 

3. The final opportunity for student involvement is in the 
preparation of a minority report* Should there be disagreement 
with the self-study report, the NCATE team report, or any 
rejoinder. 

4. Be sure to follow up on the team's visit and find out what 
action is taken. 



Action on nccraditation lii taken only at regular weotingi 
of thm NCATE Council, uaually twice each year. The inatitu«* 
tion My request a review of the caee within 30 days of 
notification of the Council's action if it •feels that the 
decision of the Council is not right* The institution's 
next option is to file an appeal. If you are still umhappy 
with the Council's decision, ccWnunicate your position to 
the Student NEA and NEA representatives on the Council^ or 
to the agencies which have authority or power over NCATE — - > 
the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation or the U.S. 
Offic* of Education. 

^Tl5(e degrM to which you will be able to be involved in the self- 
study end MCATE team visitation will depend upon the interest 
and diligence of your members, and on the relationship wfileh you 
develop with your college administration and faculty, and with^ 
the teacher association. 
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h pQSTcmrr 

you know by now that «ccr#dit«tlOfi «nd e^rtif ication 
in tMchcr preparation ar« ?Jif f icult and cowplax. And you know, 
too, that accraditation and cartif ication Muat ba ehangad in 
ordar to twprova taachat aducation* wa hop# that thia booHtlat 
haa httlpad you bacoaia involvad and wa hopa that you will lat 
ua know what activttlaa and proqraaia you baqin aa a raault. 
If wa can ba of halp plaaaa lat ua know. 



Dala KiMtbarqar 
Praaldant 
Studant NEA 

1975-76 
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